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With reason, West Virginia claims one of the nation’s most beautiful state capitols. 


In this issue: 
ha og ore els ee Charles A. Logan 
ASSEMBLY BUSINESS ................cceccccecees Editorial 


USA BODY ASKS SOCIAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENT 


DON’T LOOK BACK Kenneth J. Foreman J une 9, I 952 
ASSEMBLY REPORTS .......World Missions Annuities 


CHARLESTON AND THE 92nd GENERAL ASSEMBLY 














Letters to the Editors 





Sports Backed for Participants, not Alumni 





Not Predicated on ‘‘Success’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

o- Yesterday I received the regular 
mailing about the (Wampum) Club. 

The letters and pledge card sent me 
caused me to compose a card similar to 
the enclosed one to return: 


WHE cccccccccesses COLLEGE 
DOMESTICATED CAT CLUB* 

I promise to pay my respects to real 
teamwork and sportsmanship in all types 
and classifications of athletics—and this 
is not predicated on “successful” competi- 
tion in the Southern Conference of which 
I might be “proud.” 

I will continue a support of a healthy 
attitude towards sports for the partici- 
pants, rather than sports for the alumni, 
as long as circumstances permit. 

GEORGE WORTH. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 


*A domesticated cat has been educated 
for responsible participation in society. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. As to “Navaho,” I heard recently 
of a church college (not Presbyterian) 
where the president invited a flunked-out 
athlete to re-register under another name. 

HOWARD OSBORNE. 
Brookings, S. D. 


Children and Church 


No. 10 in a series 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

After having worked mostly in adult 
groups, it seems to me that if we really 
wish to develop more effective concepts of 
Christian faith and doctrine, Christian 
stewardship, Christian vocation, the rela- 
tion of religion tg health, etc., we had bet- 
ter begin early and consecrate our best 
qualified leaders, teachers, and preachers 
to that task. 

As a rule, middle-aged and older adults 
don’t change much, but children, ado- 
lescents, and young adults are still in the 
Pliable stage of life. Therefore we ought 
to strive to prepare the soil of their lives 
well and to sow the best seed at the 
proper time. The next step is to nourish. 
cultivate and prune the young seedlings 
and saplings with tender loving care, in 
order that they may become healthy, 
fruit-bearing mature individuals. While 
our work in all these areas has increased 
by leaps and bounds, we are, I fear, fail- 


ing to synthesize our efforts as we ought. 
Family worship could be an important 
synthetic factor. 

I am convinced that, in a very real 
sense, we must take the church to the peo- 
ple before we can expect the people to 
come to the church. That applies not only 
to physical location but also to the minis- 
try of the church. While there is only 
one gospel message, we must present it 
in ways adapted to the various groups we 
are trying to reach. That is, of course, 
what we are trying to do through our re- 
ligious education program, and much has 
been accomplished. However, we also 
seem to have arrived at the point where 
we tend to think in terms of Sunday 
school er church rather than in terms of 
church and Sunday school. 

What I wonder is whether we can rea- 
sonably expect children to come to church 
during their teens if we let them stay 
away during the preceding years, 

HOPEFUL PERPLEXED PILGRIM. 
Ecumenical City, U. S. A. 


Commissioners per 4,000 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Just read today THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK for May 26 as I always do with 
interest. Your first editorial, “What Is a 
Commissioner?” was good, except for one 
place. 

You state: “As the presbyteries’ mem- 
bership increases in units of 4,000 or 
major fractions (thereof) it sends more.” 

I remember when that amendment was 
up for consideration, but I do not find 
where it was enacted. 

This may be a minor matter in the edi- 
torial, but if I remember aright the 
brethren considered it a major matter 
when they were considering it. 

L. A. BECKMAN, Jr. 

Ellisville, Miss. 


eRight! It takes the full 4,000 to gain 
ndditional commissioners.—Eds. 


Inadvertent Illustration 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In Dr. Foreman’s interesting article: 
Exploring Among the Footnotes, (OUT- 
LOOK, May 12) there are two instances 
that serve to emphasize the point he 
makes, 

The first is in paragraph 4a where your 
typesetter makes “heard” come out 





OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Addreas, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
(mn your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
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“herad.” Just two letters transposed, 
But it shows how easy it is, even in moq- 
ern times, to make mistakes in writing, 
proof-reading, and printing. 

The second instance is more to the 
point. In 5a we read that the Greek worg 
which this Syriac translator was using, 
had the Greek word for “I do.” 

Shouldn’t that be Greek “MS” instead of 
“word”? Or am I making a mistake? 

W. G. MARTIN, 

Kerrville, Texas. 


@You are correct!—Eds, 


No Doubting Thomases 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

All the commentators on the Sunday 
school lessons in our periodicals seem to 
condone the doubt of Thomas, and some 
commend him for it. May I beg to differ? 

Now none will deny that it is a fine 
thing to have an inquisitive mind, to be 
desirous of more and more evidences for 
our beliefs, more reasons for the hope that 
is in us. But Thomas went beyond that. 
He not only, along with the other dis- 
ciples, disbelieved the repeated predictions 
of Christ, that he would rise from the 
dead, but he emphatically refused to be- 
lieve the statement of his best friends as 
to what they had actually seen, and de- 
manded evidence that is not ordinarily re- 
quired by seekers after truth. 

It is of the very essence of faith to be- 
lieve that which is not seen. The attitude 
of “I’ve got to be shown” is not the atti- 
tude of an humble believer, and the old 
adage, “Seeing is believing” is absolutely 
false. Seeing is knowing, and believing 
is accepting and acting on that which is 
not seen, whether by the physical or the 
intellectual eye. The Apostle separates 
the two when he says: “We walk by faith, 
not by sight.” Thomas was walking by 
sight. 

Jesus makes a concession, and grants 
the demand of Thomas, who accepts the 
evidence of his sense of sight and no 
longer requires that of touch. But Jesus 
rebukes his lack of faith, by telling him 
that the better part is chosen by those 
who believe without seeing. How many 
of those who later heard the apostles 
preach the death and resurrection of 
Christ would have been converted if they 
had made the demand of Thomas? How 
much would we believe today if we were 
to assume his attitude, of not accepting 
statements of the apostles, and other 
writers of the Bible? The writer of 
Hebrews begins his treatise on this sub- 
ject by referring to that simple and sub- 
lime first verse of the Bible. While we 
were not there to see it done, “Through 
faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God,” when there 
is no other evidence for it. 

But what I am trying to say is best il- 
lustrated by what has been called the 
greatest statement in the Scriptures about 
the father of the faithful: “By faith, 
Abraham went out, not knowing.” 
mee. 2058. « 2 GASTON BOYLE. 

Pine Hall, N. C. 


Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Ineluding Presbyterian, U. 8. and U. 8. A. 








WISH TO SUPPLY 
@To Sept. 1, as temporary supply. W. 
Ivan Hoy, 252 Fla. Ave., Portsmouth, Va. 





PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
_ Furwulivre 


« « EARLY 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
__ J.P REDINGTON & CO. 





e postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
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Assembly’s 
Docket 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5 
7:30 p. m.—Opening sermon, Wallace M, 
Alston, at invitation of the retiring mod- 
erator. Charleston Municipal Auditorium. 
Election of new Moderator; reference of 
items for committee study; adjournment 
until Friday afternoon. 





FRIDAY, JUNE 6 


8:30-12:30—Standing ccommittees meet. 

2:00 p. m.—Worship. Athol D. Cloud. 

Fraternal delegates will speak. 

Ad Interim Committee Reports: (1) Joint 
hymnal; (2) insurance and surety bonds. 

4:15 p. m.-—Worship. Edgar C. Reckard. 

Report of Committee on Negro Work 
campaign. 

7:30 p. m.—President John R. Cunning- 
ham, Davidson College: “Theological Edu- 
cation.” Followed by popular presenta- 
tion of the publications of the Board of 
Christian Education. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 7 

6:45 a. m.—Ruling Elders’ breakfast, 
Daniel Boone Hotel. Judge Mac Swinford, 
Cynthiana, Ky., speaker. 

8:30-12:30—Standing committees meet. 

2:00 p.m, Worship. G. W. Gideon. 

Choice of next meeting place. 

Ad Interim Committees: (1) Trustees of 
the General Assembly and the Presby- 
terian Foundation; (2) Synodical bound- 
aries. 

Standing committee reports begin. 

7:30 p. m.—Church Extension program. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 8 


11:00—Municipal auditorium. Sermon: 
James I. McCord, Austin Seminary. As- 
sembly Communion service. 

2:30—Goodwill tour to home mission 
churches in the Kanawha Valley. 

7:30 p.- m.—Board of World Missions pro- 
gram; Paul B. Freeland, speaker. 





MONDAY, JUNE 9 


8:30 a. m.—Worship. Paul M. Edris. 


Standing Committee reports: 
Bills and Overtures 
Judicial Business 
Office of General Assembly 
Synodical Records 
Educational Institutions 

2:00 p.m.—Worship. Jack T. Goody- 

koontz. 

Standing Committee reports: 
Annuities and Relief 
Women’s Work 
Christian Education 
7:30 p. m.—General Council program; 

John F, Anderson, speaker: “The Kingdom 

Responsibilities of the Southern Presby- 

terian Church and the Resurgent South.” 

Address on the General Council: James 
G. Patton, Jr., executive secretary. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10 


8:30 a. m.—Standing Committee reports: 
Church Extension 
World Missions 
Inter-Church Relations 
General Council 
Worship: Led by the Moderator. 
journment. 


Ad- 





STANDING COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN 





Standing committee chairmen for 
the Charleston Assembly appointed by 
the retiring Moderator, will be the fol- 
lowing ministers: 

Bills and Overtures, James L. Fowle. 

Judicial Business, John McSween. 

Office of the General Assembly, An- 
drew R. Bird, Jr. 

General Council, A. W. Dick. 

World Missions, W. A. Alexander. 

Church Extension, Marc C. Weersing. 

Education, Ben L. Rose. 

Annuities and Relief, H. Kerr Taylor. 

Women’s Work, R. Matthew Lynn. 

Inter-Church Relations, Marshall C. 
Dendy. 

Educational Institutions, Laurence F. 
Kinney. 

Synodical Records, Henry Wade Du- 
Bose. 


A. R. P. FRATERNAL DELEGATE 

W. O. Ragsdale, minister of the As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Covington, Va., was named as the fra- 
ternal delegate to the Charleston Gen- 
eral Assembly of the U. S. Church. 


ASSEMBLY RECORD 1951 1952 
Added by profession 29,219 19,552 
Certificate 40,560 38,448 
Total Membership 702,155 718,761 
Current Expenses $13,252,124 $15,155,652 
Total Cifts 40,421,757 47,739,087 
Per Capita Gifts 
Benevolences $13.41 $16.25 
Current Expenses 44.15 50.16 
66.41 


Total 57.56 






SCENIC—One of West Virginia’s won- 
der spots is Hawks Nest, above the 
amazing New River Canyon. Hawks 
Nest State Park is on U. S. 60 near 
Ansted, east of Charleston. 


USA Assembly to 
Ask Expansion of 


Social Security 


Congress Is Petitioned to 


Include Ordained Ministers 


New York (RNS)—The 164th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, voted here to request 
Congress to provide for voluntary in- 
clusion of ordained ministers in the So- 
cial Security Act. 

By this action, it becomes the first 
Protestant denomination actually to 
seek federal old age insurance for its 
parish ministry. The Act already per- 
mits lay employees of religious organi- 
zations to apply for Social Security. 

A spirited debate followed the intro- 
duction of the Social Security motion. 
Several commissioners (delegates) pro- 
tested that such a move would violate 
the principle of church-state separation 
by imposing federal taxes on churches. 


Not as Much as Tax Exemptions 


Defending the proposal, Harold E. 
Nicely of Rochester, N. Y., said the tax 
exemption which churches regularly ac- 
cept is much more of a subsidy than 
would be participation in Social Security 
to which churches and clergymen would 
contribute. 

It was stressed at the meeting that 
Social Security would in no way impair 
the church’s regular pension plan, but 
would provide an additional income for 
retired ministers. Earlier, it was 
pointed out in a committee report that 
pensions were inadequate, with many 
clergymen facing pensions of less than 
$50 a month upon retirement. 

At the same time, the committee re- 
ported that a church-wide survey dis- 
closed that most Presbyterian retired 
ministers have more economic security 
than had been suspected. Sixty per cent 
of them live in their own homes, the 
committee found, and 78 per cent have 
total incomes equal to 50 per cent or 
more of the salary they last received. 

On the other hand, the report said, 
four per cent are already having to ask 
for old age assistance grants from the 
government. 


Largest Benevolence Budget 


Other actions and incidents from the 
USA Assembly include: 


The largest benevolence budget in the 














history of the church was adopted: JN PASSING... H 
$19,086,000. a | 
In the present $12 million building ° ° ituati 
fund campaign for new churches and Sidelights on the USA Assembly - 
seminary equipment, $6,625,419 has al- 
ready been reported pledged or given (Continued from last week) permanent committee or commission on 
early in the three-year effort. Of 2,328 A NOTICEABLE feature in the USA As- cooperation and union to deal with and 
churches reporting, 2,009 have over- sembly is the goodly number of alert encourage inter-church relations. Said T 
pledged their quotas. laymen who not only occupy responsible Ralph Waldo Lloyd, present chairman, A h 
Chaplains on duty with the armed positions but are entirely at home on “Presbyterians were committed to the i 
services now total 191, with 100 more the floor of the Assembly, particularly ecumenical movement long before the tour of 
needed during the next twelve months. in regard to finances and the depart- word became popular.” guests | 
The benevolence goal of the women’s ment of ministerial relations—and ail « * * and = 
organization for next year is $3 million. nage others. i t's gee tamtenten. WHEN H. Ray Anderson unexpectedly vit 
Lively discussion was provoked by an * * * gave 10 minutes of the General Coun- ner ba 
overture seeking revision of the word- HOWARD HAMILTON, lay executive  cil’s time to Hugh Ivan Evans to report rangem: 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer (particularly secretary of Ministerial Relations, on the Building Fund Campaign, Dr. I was 
concerning ‘‘debts” and “trespasses”). said: ‘Our churches have got to become Evans hurried to the platform, warmly pastors 
The Assembly is now asking that repre- Presbyterian once more. We have too took Dr. Anderson’s hand, looked into I came 
sentatives of all the churches in the Na- many congregational churches. Too his face and said, “We thank you, Doc- have née 
tional Council join in an effort to agree many churches forget that presbytery is tor—.’” Then he stopped. All was followe! 
upon more meaningful language. a bishop and presbyteries forget it too.” quiet. Then Dr. Anderson broke the “the un 
The plan to formulate joint programs * . * sate with . Anderson.” The Assem- to feed 
; 2 : y roared with laughter. , 
in evangelism, stewardship, pulpit ex- KPORTING on Ministerial Relations, need w! 
change and the chaplaincy with United one layman said, “We've got to stop ® * of starv 
and U. S. Presbyterians was approved. talking about a minimum ministerial . CHARLOTTE—John W. Christie, Wil- pone “ 
Action regulating the remarriage of Salary of $3,000 and a manse. It is time mington, Del., pastor, who made the _ oe 
divorced persons, similar to that pro- to talk about $4,000 and a manse.” historical address on National Missions, bee 
posed by a Presbyterian, U. S., commit- Whether the scattered, discreet applause Pointed to the example of several Char- Pid 1 
tee (OUTLOOK, May 5), was submittea Which followed came entirely from the  !otte, N. C., churches and their benevo- saenates 
to the presbyteries. elders could not be determined. lence budgets. “If we think we can nee 4 
bring about a blessing by uniting with a 
Westminster church, Minneapolis, * . % the Southern Church, let us think what 16 tim: 
Minn., where the Assembly met in 1945, ANOTHER first for the Presbyterians they can do for us.” Enthusiastic ap- ene. 
was chosen for the 1953 meeting. (USA) was in the establishment of a _pjause. 36,000 
to decic 
* * * Christié 
MOVIE—The National Missions movie, salvatic 
‘And Now Tomorrow,” should be about t 
widely shown throughout our church. to our 
Much of it depicts our common history church 
-beginning in Tennessee, early work 80 We i 
with Negroes, an episode with Daniel permitt 
Baker in Georgia, en route to Texas, workin 
ete. But there is more Presbyterian As he 1 
(USA) National Missions history that he = 5 
we should know——Marcus Whitman in his pec 
the West, Sheldon Jackson and his glor- Just 
ious service to the West and Alaska, work, | 
Frank Higgins with the lumberjacks, the mo 
and others. the tra 
the lar 
ws ° * tends 1 
COMMON HERITAGE—Vernon 6&. They w 
Broyles, executive secretary of our the me 
church Extension board, told the USA The yo 
Assembly, “We share with you a com- ina Ck 
mon heritage, a common Christ, and a Christi 
common opportunity for Christ and his tian d 
church.” brand 
Christi 
. : 2 well p 
MESSAGE TO U.S. CHURCH—After these 
Princeton Seminary’s President John inspirit 
CHEMICALS—Commissioners to the Charleston Assembly will be impressed by A. Mackay read the proposed message 
the industry of the Kanawha Valley. Here is a concentration of it: in the fore- to be sent to the U. S. Assembly, a Jer- 
ground is the U. S. Naval Ordnance plant in South Charleston. Beyond is Blaine’ sey City commissioner rose to say, “The 
Island, one mile long, in the Kanawha River, on which are part of the installations message is too long and the working In T 
of the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals division of Union Carbide. Other Carbide intricate. Can’t we send a simple let- thirty 
properties are seen, along with those of Westvaco Chlorine of Food, Machinery and ter?” (Applause.) H. Ray Anderson the Go 
Chemicals Corpn., and of Barium Reduction Co. In the upper center is Carbide’s then said, with a smile, ‘‘Last year we there | 
10-story office building and on the north bank of the Kanawha is Carbide’s tank sent a simple leter. I think it will be I had 
storage facility. Highway (U. S.) 60 connecting Charleston and Huntington passes all right to send one with a theological years ¢ 
between sections of the Naval Ordnance plant and alongside the big chemical plants’ statement from Princeton this year.” the fa 
farther east. West side of Charleston may be seen in the top background on the Laughter—and a unanimous vote fol- church 
north shore of the Kanawha. lowed. ‘ Ins 
ea, a 
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@ Here are intimate, close-up glimpses into a remarkable 
situation filled with missionary opportunity and challenge 
, Japan Today 
d 
id T THE INVITATION of Dr. Toyo- By CHARLES A. LOGAN of Japan, my mind was heavily bur- 
n, A hiko Kagawa, we went to Japan dened. I knew that 10,000,000 Japa- 
16 in July, 1951, for an evangelistic & nese soldiers were waiting for us. If 
1e tour of six months. We became the to 350 people, and in a little church at we should have casualties in the same 
guests of the United Church of Japan night, the pastor brought to my bedside proportion as in Saipan, Tinian and 
and were welcomed by its officers. The Picea young peesie whe desived to Okinawa, there would be 14,000,000 
cuarch’s leaders conferred with the dedicate their lives to our Lord for dead and wounded men. My mind was 
ly 1,500 pastors, made out our itinerary, | 114; ais so burdened that I wrote letters to 
A pought our tickets and made all ar- “ Page ae ll dinner with the 44miral Nimitz and General MacArthur 
rt rangements for the meetings. i i es migra Church of Japan, I telling them of four very strong 
yr. I was entertained in the homes of the wrest than ne appoint ten men with provinces where they should not invade. 
ily pastors or the members of the churches. eusaiialiin gifts to carry on this work I selected two commercially-minded 
to I came to know them intimately and I of ein and to build 10,000 ‘States where the invasion would be 
oa have never worked with more faithful peer ra 10 eet temen, te ragged easier. Then in the latter half of my 
a followers of our Lord. Their wives are 1, o¢o pon i these ave otlly: shout letter I tried to tell them how the de- 
he “the unsung heroes,” for they managed 9 500 charechen. @inee vetusates to the feat of Japan could be accomplished 
m- to feed their families through war and United States, we are appealing to the without an invasion. 
need when the nation was on the verge j..4ers of all denominations to do the Still my mind was burdened, so I 
vlhageepengen beeynid mee ap en educa- best they can. A gift of $1,000 should Called my praying friends together and 
“i tion of their children and their stand- in snanaie to inspire a group of Japanese We prayed to our Lord to deliver the 
nad ing in the schools and churches is praise- Chatetinn ts tele 6 dh. world from such a terrible tragedy. He 
oie worthy. . heard our prayer and the occupation 
i By the miraculous grace of our Lord The Occupation of Japan took place without a single death. 
vo- Jesus I carried out their  Adinggianenl t When the time came for our invasion How did our Lord accomplish this? 
traveled 12,000 miles, going up and 
pari down 16 times and crossing the country 
ith 16 times. I ate 500 meals with chop- 
hat sticks. I preached in 200 cities tbo 
> 35,000 people. Our Lord led 11,103 
to decide to become Christians, and the 
Christians requested intercession for the 
vie, salvation of 3,418 more. This is just 
be about the same number as were added 
‘ch. to our 3,665 Southern Presbyterian 
ory churches in the U. S. in the same time, 
ork so we are very thankful that our Lord 
niel permitted us to see his miraculous 
wey working in Japan at the present time. 
ian As he walked on the roads of Palestine, 
hat he is now going about in Japan saving 
. i his people for his kingdom. 
lor- Just to give you some idea of this 
“ee work, let me describe a little of it. In 
che. the month of August they sent me on 
the train for thirty hours to Hokkaido, 
the large island to the North that ex- 
tends up to the border of the Soviet. 
. & They welcomed me in 26 cities. Most of 
our the meetings were held in the churches. 
USA The young people’s conference was held 
-0mM- in a Christian college built by Japanese 
nd a Christians and supported by a Chris- 
i his tian dairy firm that produces “Snow 
brand butter.’”’ All the teachers are 
Christians. The courses of study were 
well prepared and the fellowship of 
\fter these young people uplifting and 
John inspiring. 
sage 
Jer- In Governor’s Mansion 
“The 
‘king In Tokushima, where I had lived for 
: let- thirty years, a reception was given in “ aii csc. —_ 
srson the Governor’s mansion. In Kamojima . wai _ 
r we there is a famous silk thread factory. THE LOGANS—Dr. Logan, shown here with Mrs. Logan and daughter, Ellen, can 
11 be I had baptized its founder over thirty look back on years of fruitful service in Japan, but nothing quite so thrilling as 
gical years ago. His family welcomed mein his recent six-months evangelistic tour back and forth across the land under the 
ear.” the factory and Christian school and sponsorship of Kawaga (whom Dr. Logan helped win for Christ years ago), when he 
» fol- church. gained thousands of personal commitments to Christ. The Logans will make their 
In Shotojima, an island in the Inland home in Nashville where he sets out for the fourth time in ten years to build a 
Sea, after I had preached in a theater new church from scratch.—Photo, Courtesy, Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
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When the War Council of Japan could 
not make a decision, and no one of them 
dared to suggest a surrender, our Lord 
filled the heart of the Emperor with a 
tender compassion and self-sacrificing 
courage. At the risk of his life, he 
made a broadcast to his nation, in which 
he said, ‘‘My dear people, I cannot stand 
to see you suffer more. It does not 
matter what becomes of me in the 
future. I desire peace.” The hearts of 
all were broken and they wept aloud, 
but in obedience they welcomed the 
American Army and have cooperated 
during the occupation. 


Change in the Japanese People 


My first impression after landing in 
Japan was the change in the appearance 
and disposition of the people. They 
were better looking. The strain had 
gone from their faces. It looked as 
though they had laid down their bur- 
den. Their dispositions had been 
changed for the better. They were 


frank and open and friendly. The 
Christians have become very affec- 
tionate. I wondered about it, and time 


and again I asked, ‘‘Do you not feel any 
animosity and hatred against Ameri- 
cans?” “Why should we,” they an- 
swered, “they delivered us from 
militarism. Now we are free. Now we 
can think for ourselves, and speak with- 
out fear, and believe as we desire.” 
What brought about such a change 
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in a people? 
Jesus could work such a miracle, but he 


Only our living Lord 


used human means to do it. Time and 
again they thanked me for the boxes of 
clothing and food sent out from our 
churches. When they were naked and 
cold and starving those boxes from our 
churches saved them. Alms are as 
powerful as prayers. “Your prayers 
and your alms have come up as a 
memorial before God.”’ 

Soon after the beginning of the Occu- 
pation the Emperor called on General 
MacArthur and said three things to him. 
He took all responsibility for the war. 
He offered him all his assets, and he is 
one of the wealthy men in the world. 
He made one request: ‘‘My people are 
starving. Please feed them.” General 
MacArthur had grace in his heart, and 
sense in his head, so he fed them. And 
our Lord Jesus did the rest. He 
changed them. 


The United Church of Japan 


It has been a great joy to us to see 
the blessings of cooperation. In 1940 
the Minister of Education in Japan 
called together the Japanese leaders of 
the churches and told them that he 
wanted to recognize the Christian re- 
ligion as one of the religions of Japan 
and protect it. ‘‘But,’’ he said, I can- 
not deal with 42 heads. Get together 
and form a union, and choose one man 
to be responsible to the government, 





Forty million people get the focus of 
the World Missions report to the Char- 
leston General Assembly. These are the 
people living in foreign areas where the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., has accepted 
responsibility for evangelization. 

This number, the board says, is nearly 
that of the population of the Southern 
United States. Imagine, it goes on, that 
the Southern Presbyterians alone had 
the full responsibility for evangelizing 
the South—with 400 ministers and 
home missionaries, cities crowded with 
Buddhist temples and Confucian shrines, 
and with Christian schools, homes and 
other influences removed, and our vil- 
lages filled with idols. Then, says the 
report, some understanding may be had 
of the world missions task to which the 
church has committed itself. 


Progress in 90 Years 


Startling progress is described in 
many areas in the past 90 years. Pres- 
byterian Church membership in these 
mission areas is roughly this: Belgian 
Congo, 70,000; Brazil, 55,000; China, 
140,000; Japan, more than 50,000; Ko- 
rea, 250,000; Mexico, 20,000. 

The present force of missionaries 


World Missions 


numbers 379, along with 6,000 native 
workers. There are more than 600 or- 
ganized congregations and approxi- 
mately 3,000 outstations and places of 
regular meeting. 

There are more than 1,300 mission 
schools (of the U. S. church), with al- 
most 60,000 students; 14 hospitals 
which each year serve more than 180,- 
000 patients. 

Almost 10,000 new members were re- 
ceived last year (5,000 in the Congo), 
only slightly below the highest record 
(10,346) of the year before. 

The native religions, however, have 
not lost their power, the report declares. 
“They still number their adherents by 
the millions.”” Communism, though, is 
pointed to as “‘a new and sinister dan- 
ger. ... Never before has so formidable 
a combination been arrayed against the 
enterprise of Christian missions.”’ 

Detailed reports from the various 
fields are given. The Congo Mission 
has asked that James A. Jones (of the 
board) and C. Darby Fulton, executive 
secretary, be sent there for consultation 
this fall. 

Growth and development of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church in Brazil 
is called “‘probably the most signi- 


and I will deal with him.” 

So that summer the leaders of the 
denominations worked hard day and 
night and formed the Kyodan or United 
Church. The Minister of Education 
studied the Westminster Standards, and 
the Kyodan is like our Presbyterian 
Church in having representative govern- 
ment. The first graduate of our Sou- 
thern Presbyterian Theological School, 
Dr. Mitsuri Tomita, has been the chair- 
man of the church. Of course, liberty 
was granted each congregation so that 
it could continue to conduct the sacra- 
ments as it pleased. The great benefit 
has been nationwide cooperation. They 
have learned to have fellowship as 
Christians, to forget the little differences 
that separate and to magnify the great 
doctrines which all Christians believe, 
They all accept the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the Word of God. They have 
all the recorded words of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ. In their worship 
they recite the Apostles’ Creed, and 
unite in the Lord’s Prayer. They have 
one great hymn book, which is so good 
that a new edition sells out like a best- 
seller. Their worship produces unity 
and love and nationwide cooperation. 

Some groups have withdrawn since 
the close of the war, desiring to carry 
on in their individualistic ways, but 
more groups have entered and the num- 
ber of churches is increasing. The 
Kyodan is not disintegrating. It is the 
great Christian Church in Japan. 


ficant aspect of our work’ in that land. 
In 1940 only two per cent of the popu- 
lation was Protestant; now it is eight 
per cent. Also, the missionary force in 
Brazil is the largest in the history of 
the U. S. church. 

Kinjo College in Japan is pointed to 
as “the largest institution under the 
auspices of our church at home or 
abroad, with an enrollment of over 3, 
000.” Shikoku, the newly established 
college for men (4 years old), is spoken 
of as “‘the only Christian institution for 
higher education on the entire island of 
Shikoku, with a population of more than 
4,000,000.” The report does not indi- 
cate it, but its enrollment is said to be 
between 15 and 25. For the first time, 
medical work is now being established 
by the Japan Mission. 

The Japan Mission provides the build- 
ing and one faculty member for the new 
Kobe Reformed Seminary (enrollment: 
21). 

The report declares that the Mission 
has no official connection with any 
church body in Japan. It requires that 
all Japanese evangelists employed by 
the Mission (1) accept the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism as their standard of 
faith, (2) make a strong statement for 
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all forms of idolatry in- 


condemning 
cluding national Shinto, and (3) accept 
responsibility for evangelizing an area 
rather than devoting full time to a sin- 


gle congregation. The nine evangelists 
associated with the Mission at the pre- 
sent time are all members of the [fund- 
amentalist] Reformed Church of Japan. 


In Korea 


Churches in southern Korea are de- 
scribed as “alive and active . .. more 
nearly saturated with Christian activity 
today than it has ever been.” Six of 
the church’s missionaries remained in 
Korea throughout the worst days of 
1950. Others are returning from Japan 
and the U. S., so that there are now 13 
on the job, and other missionaries are 
being sought by the board for the earl- 
jest possible service. 

Pioneer efforts are stressed in the re- 
port from Mexico—with 100 boys and 
girls being trained in four student 
homes, prepared for service in widely 
scattered communities—as illustrated 
further in agricultural, medical and 
evangelistic projects. 

A far-reaching development is de- 
scribed in the plan to organize the Pres- 
byterian churches in Portugal, Medeira, 
and the Azores into presbyteries and a 
national synod. A Protestant hospital 
is also to be established in Lisbon, ini- 
tiated by Presbyterians, but represent- 
ing the cooperative efforts of the Protes- 
tant churches of Portugal. 


Relief Program 


Last year’s gifts for Overseas Relief 
and Interchurch aid from Presbyterians, 
U. S.. amounted to $124,726. With no 
Easter (and a special offering) within 
the church year calendar, receipts are 
down. 

The report says: ‘“‘Relief needs are so 
great that no amount sent is ever ade- 
quate.” 

Financial receipts for the board were 
$1,579,182, an increase of $167,742 over 
the previous year, though the year’s 
operations entailed a deficit of $204,- 
032. Program of Progress funds for 


Annuities 


Nearly as much was contributed to 
members of the Ministers Annuity Fund 
to supplement their annuities last year 
as was given to recipients of ministerial 
relief payments. The 372 homes receiv- 
ing ministerial relief funds were paid 
$184,996, while 318 annuitants re- 
ceived supplemental funds _ totaling 
$159,531. These items appear in the 
report of the Board of Annuities and 
Relief to the General Assembly. 

After ten years of operation, the Min- 
isters Annuity Fund (now 12 years old) 
has been subjected to a careful study 
by actuaries and has been declared to 
be in good condition, able to care for 
present and prospective obligations. 


the five year period totaled $3,154,988 
on the $4,000,000 goal and is called 
“the most significant effort our church 
has ever made to furnish our work 
abroad with the material tools that are 
essential for its effective operation.” 
However, of Program of Progress funds, 
$719,066 had to be used to meet short- 
ages in operating expenses over the past 
four years. 


The one call from every mission field 
today, the board says, is for more qual- 
ified missionaries in view of a _ seri- 
ously depleted force, now numbering 
379 (against the all-time high of 516). 


and Relief 


Total assets of the fund now amount to 
$12,105,286. 


Called “the wisest retirement plan a 
minister can adopt,” the Annuity Fund 
is commended by the board for every 
minister from the date of his ordination 
until his retirement: “A more generous 
retirement provision can be made 
through the maintenance of membership 
in the fund... than through any other 
method. . . . Its benefits are at the low- 
est possible cost to the member, hecause 
for each dollar he invests in it the 
church or agency invests three addi- 
tional dollars.”’ 


( (Continued next week) 
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EDITORIAL 


ASSEMBLY BUSINESS 


Higher Education. Undoubtedly, 
one of the most important items before 
the 1952 Assembly is the report of a 
special committee on higher education 
(OUTLOOK, May 5). One of the cru- 
cial items in the report deals with the 
Challenge Fund which is credited with 
some notable achievements during its 
brief history: 1,600 high school students 
entered in the annual scholarship con- 
test in eight years; major fellowships 
which have helped at one of the crucial 
points of the church’s life—providing 
opportunity for graduate study for col- 
lege teachers; incentives offered and 
claimed by eight institutions which have 
become accredited; more incentives of- 
fered (5%) which have been claimed as 
$5,750,000 has been added to the en- 
dowments of the colleges; expanded 
equipment to serve student needs at 11 
state institutions: annual gifts to the 
four seminaries based upon the generos- 
ity with which their respective synods 
support them. In view of these things, 
is it any wonder that the survey com- 
mittee said, ‘“‘The General Assembly can 
exert its influence more profoundly, ef- 
fectively, and directly upon higher edu- 


8 





cation by continuing provision of Chal- 


lenge Funds than in any other way’’? 
a . . 


United Program. Our church’s vis- 
ion will be tested by the request that 
we join with USA and United Presby- 
terians in a nationwide program of 
evangelism, stewardship, ministerial ex- 
change and administering our military 
chaplaincy. We have seldom if ever 
been tested in this way. Usually we 
have been compelled to think solely in 
terms of our region, except when we 
have arranged schedules so as to coop- 
erate with major programs in the Na- 
tional (or Federal) Council or other 
such bodies. Now, however, we have 
an opportunity to map a nationwide 
strategy in these important fields. It 
is possible that we have been so long 
content to think and plan provincially 
that this will be difficult for some of 
us. It is to be hoped, however, that not 
only our leaders but also ministers and 
elders from cities, towns and congrega- 
tions of all sizes will be stirred by the 
great possibilities now being held out to 
us. It is truly a day of visitation. 

- o 7 

The Fund Again. One overture thinks 
the Equalization Fund is a bad item. 
That is unfortunate, since it is one of 
the fine contributions of the Reorganiza- 
tion. This fund was removed from the 
General Fund last year and now is made 
up by a 5% contribution from the par- 
ticipating agencies (except where indi- 
viduals specifically request that their 
gifts not be subject to this provision). 
In the debate last year, P. D. Miller 
(Druid Hills, Atlanta) said, ‘‘Suppose, 
for example, during the Week of Self- 
Denial for World Missions, snow and ice 
covered the church and this fund came 
up $250,000 short; they would not then 
object to the Equalization Fund. [A 
commissioner had protested the partici- 
pation of the missions board in the 
fund.] As a matter of fact, a represen- 
tative of the World Missions Board pro- 
posed the present formula now being 
considered.” 

. & a 

Church Year. Then, there is the 
somewhat delayed action, seeking to re- 
verse the plan, now two or three years 
in process, to make the church year 
conform to the calendar year beginning 
January 1, 1954, instead of from April 
1 to March 31 as at present. This, too, 
is largely old straw to thresh, since the 
merits and demerits of the question have 
been debated all across the church. 
Some of our churches already are oper- 
ating under the calendar year and they 
recommend it. Most denominations 
that were following other arrangements 
have come around to it. W. E. Phifer 
(Kansas City, Central) last year told 
the Assembly that his church was oper- 
ating on the calendar year basis and 
would not consider any other. It facili- 
tates the raising of the budget, he said, 
(taking care of it early in November), 
and clears the pre-Easter season for 
evangelistic activities. This ought to 


appeal to every pastor. (In addition, it 
gets the pledging time away from that 
psychologically bad season of March and 
income tax returns! ) 

- * * 

Stewardship Request. Other churches 
besides ours are asking the World Coun- 
cil program committee to include stew- 
ardship in its 1954 program in Evanston 
and to provide exhibits, etc. That may 
be appropriate, but it does not seem go 
on the surface. Are home and world 
missions also to be stressed? and higher 
education?—and Christian training?—~ 
and the rest of our basic and important 
program? There is a time and place 
for all these things but, unless we are 
misinformed, this effort betrays a mis- 
conception of the plan and program for 
Evanston. It is certain that the 
planners for the Council meeting are 
just as much concerned about steward- 
ship as those who are making the re- 
quest. 

* * * 

Secretaries in Committees. A merry- 
go-round appears to be in progress in 
the matter of agency secretaries stay- 
ing in standing committee meetings. 
For several years we have pointed to the 
lack of wisdom of having standing com- 
mittees cramped in their discussions; 
we have freely admitted that agency 
personnel and board members ought to 
be available for counsel and to stay in 
the meetings when specifically requested 
to do so; we have also heard commis- 
sioners protest the lack of freedom 
which they sometimes felt because 
agency personnel stayed too close. We 
have been told ali kinds of things about 
what agency people and others thought 
was wise or was being done about this— 
that they were never in the meetings ex- 
cept by invitation, that they dominated 
the meetings, that committees were 
sorely handicapped by their absence 
(agency people routinely felt that this 
was true), and so on. Now the General 
Council recommends: (1) that execu- 
tives shall be in these meetings at all 
times ‘‘except when... an_  execu- 
tive session is demanded”’; and (2) that 
in addition, at least one board member 
shall also be in the meetings. That 
is really doing an about-face from what 
some agency secretaries have told us 
in the past was, in their judgment, the 
wisest course. Under such a plan as 
is proposed, it would seem to be rather 
difficult for a standing committee to 
have the desired freedom of discussion. 

+ * * 

Clarification. Potomac Presbytery’s 
overture was erroneously described here 
(May 26) as seeking stricter standards 
in receiving ministers from other de- 
nominations. What is asked is revision 
of Paragraphs 74, 75 in the Book of 
Church Order, so that ministers coming 
from other denominations will be ex- 
amined as at present, but that those 
within the denomination may be re- 
ceived by presbyteries upon signing the 
obligations required at ordination and 
without the present examinations. 
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DON’T LOOK BACK 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





—- 


“Forgetting the things which are be- 


hind. . .”’—Philippians 3:13. 
M as Ecclesiastes might have said, 

there is a time to remember, 
and a time to forget. “Don’t look hack”’ 
is good advice for a runner in a race; 
it is good for mountain climbers in cer- 
tain dizzy places; and at times it is 
good for us all. 


EMORY can be a blessing; but 


DON’T LOOK BACK to a bygone age. 
You may think you would have been 
happier if you had lived in the thirteenth 
century or thereabouts; but probably 
not. It wouldn’t have been you, any- 
how. It took the combined heredity- 
lines of the last seven centuries, on top 
of the thirteenth, to produce you. But 
even if you could go back to your 
dream-century, you would not like it. 
Every century has weighed upon men 
till they groaned under it and prayed 
that it might pass. In every century, 
every time gone by, men have been so 
sure that things could not possibly ever 
be worse, that they said, “‘This is the 
end, the human race has reached the 
bottom of the hill, God has nothing else 
for us.”” Don’t look back; the men of 
those bygone generations would think 
you rather silly for doing so. And be- 
sides, even if that forgotten age were 
as good as you suppose, it is gone. It 
cannot be resurrected. Time will not 
tun backward, and perpetual dreaming 
of yesterday only unfits you for life in 
today. 


DON’T LOOK BACK to your own 
childhood. This is not to say, Do not 
be grateful for your parents and your 
childhood home. Childhood’s memories 
are precious. But don’t be homesick for 
those days. Leave them where they are, 
with all their magic and music un- 
changed. What is it you want, when 
you keep looking back to childhood? Is 
it that the burdens of adult life seem 
too much for you? Do you wish‘ you 
still had father or mother to make de- 
cisions for you? Are you weary of help- 
ing others and do you wish yourself 
back where everyone helped you? Do 
you shrink from your knowledge of 
evil and wish yourself back in the inno- 
cence of childhood? It is no use; the 
wish to be again a child can become, 
and has become more than once, the 
doorway to madness. To be adult is to 
be a burdenbearer; pray for strength 
to stand. To be adult is to make de- 
cisions on your own responsibility; learn 
to make them. To be adult is to be 
able to help others as you never could 
when a child and as you cannot when 
you are old. Rejoice that now perhaps 
you can repay or pass on a little of the 
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help that once was given you and will 
have to be given you again. To be adult 
is to have eaten of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil. As a child, if 
you feared the world it was because it 
seemed big and dangerous. Now you 
are aware that it is evil. Join God’s 
fight as a man! The evil in the world, 
and in yourself, is to be fought, not to 
be fled. 


DON’T LOOK BACK after a decision. 
Don’t decide too quickly; get all the 
facts you can, first. But when ail the 
facts are in, don’t keep waiting, don’t 
shift endlessly from one side to the 
other. There is no guarantee that even 
after a careful weighing of the evidence, 
after prayerful wrestling with the prob- 
lem before God, a man will never make 
a wrong choice. But a man who makes 
decisions always with care and prayer 
is more likely to be right than wrong. 
And once the decision is made, don’t 
look back. As surely as you do, you will 
regret the decision whatever it was. 
For looking back puts you, in imagina- 
tion, once more in the state of inde- 
cision and uncertainty from which you 
emerged only by making a choice at 
last. Staying with the decision means 
staying in an atmosphere of assurance. 
Even if something comes up that you 
never had expected, something which, if 
you had known it before, would have 
made your decision different—even then 
do not regret your choice. Remember 
that you acted in the light of the facts 
you knew. May it not be that God, who 
knew how you would decide if you could 
foresee what now distresses* you, graci- 
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Two-story, modern, English 
Colonial A. C. Schreiner Hall 
was named in honor of the 
eldest son of Schreiner’s foun- 
der and an original member of 


its board of trustees. It pro- 
vides dining facilities for 320 
students and housing for 37 
students and 2 instructors. 
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ously concealed from you that which 
would have caused you to shirk a choice 
he wished you to make? 


AND DON’T LOOK BACK to your by- 
gone sins. (I speak as to Christians.) 
Did you not once-and-for-all leave the 
burden of your sins at the Cross? Leave 
it there still. True, if you have resti- 
tution to make, go make it; if your 
brother has aught against you, leave 
your gift at the altar and go make good 
your brotherhood. If there is anything 
in the past that can still be mended, 
mend it. But don’t be haunted by the 
memory of your sins. God has cast all 
your sins behind his back. He remem- 
bers them no more. Why must you? 
To keep on and on in agonizing remorse 
for sins once repented, is to doubt the 
forgiveness of God. 


The Almighty God moves ever for- 





ward. Let all his saints march with 
him! 
Your 
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CARILLONIC 


. BELLS 
“> Only by listening can you 
Za judge the true beauty of 


a carillon. When you hear 
“Carillonic Bells” you'll realize 
they have a tonal perfection 
unmatched by any other bell 
instrument. 

Your investment in ‘‘Carillonic 
Bells” is doubly sound. Their 
glorious music ‘gives your church 
an inspiring “voice” in the com- 
munity. The Schulmerich Guaran- 
tee (most liberal in the field), plus 
a Yearly Service Contract insure 
the permanent value of your 
investment. Get complete details 
today! Write— 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
43124 Carillon Hill 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 








Things Are Done in a “Big Way” in W. Va. 
in Charleston, and in its Churches 


Commissioners to the Charleston As- 
sembly, who don’t know West Virginia 
already, will make some interesting dis- 
coveries. They will be confronted on all 
sides with an emphasis on “big ways.” 
They will be told of the extremes—in 
natural resources, in industrial devel- 
opment, in geography (with a mean ele- 
vation of 1,500 feet, the state is the 
highest of any east of the Mississippi), 
in scenic attractions—and, so far as 
churchmen are concerned, with a vast, 
unreached, unchurched population. 

The men from the South will see and 
hear about three of the biggest churches 
in the denomination—First and Bream 
in Charleston, and First in nearby Hunt- 
ington, with 1951 memberships of 3,088, 
3,003, and 2,112 respectively—all with 
vast activity programs and all different. 


Three “Different” Churches 


First church, Charleston, under the 
aggressive leadership of George H. Vick 
(Rotary president, by the way), leads a 
7-day-a-week program, with fhe audio- 
visual, recreation-gymnasium schedules, 
weekday nursery school, many “big 
names” of the city as officers and mem- 


bers. In its long history the church has 
been looked to for financial and moral 
support in the establishment and en- 
couragement of many churches in the 
Charleston area. 

Meanwhile, Bream church (Joe B. 
Overmyer, minister), across the Elk 
River on the west side and near the 
Union Mission, has probably had a more 
widespread participation on the part of 
its members through the years and has 
developed an impressive group of young 
leaders, as First is now doing. Most dis- 
tinctive feature at Bream is a list of 
eight or ten mission points that have 
provided much of the church’s statis- 
tical impressiveness but have continued 
as missions, for the most part, for 20 or 
25 years, without developing into 
churches. 

Huntington’s First, led by Andrew R. 
Bird, Jr., with 1,000 fewer members, 
offers an inspiring pattern for the whole 
church for leadership in a city-wide 
strategy , giving up scores of its own ac- 
tive and regular members, in order to 
colonize new churches in different parts 
of the city. In doing so, it has gained 
new life for itself. 





Though both “‘Northern and ‘“South- 
ern’’ Presbyterians are active in this 
neither northern nor southern state, 
their territories have little overlapping, 
practically no competition, for which al] 
are grateful. 


Three Different Presbyteries 


West Virginia’s three ‘Southern” 
presbyteries are all different. Green- 
brier, in the southeast, is pastoral, rural, 
for the most part. Bluestone, in the 
south, is filled with mining communi- 
ties; offering interesting illustrations of 
community churches where many Pres- 
byterian pastors have been and are 
leaders. Kanawha, however, faces the 
big industrial development, principally 
in the 100 miles between Gauley Bridge 
and Point Pleasant, with all sorts of 
plants and products. This presbytery 
has more church members than the 
other two combined. 

But in all parts of the state, church- 
men agree, and some of them are con- 
siderably concerned about the fact, that 
the chief challenge to the church is to 
‘reach the unreached”’ in the mining 
and industrial, and sometimes rural, 
communities. A few more are aware of 
the need of doing more than simply 
“reaching” these masses; they know 
a strategic service will include well-con- 
ceived educational and leadership devel- 
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The Flowering Dogwood .. 
There is a legend that once the dogwood had 
the size of the oak and so was chosen for Christ’s 
cross. Jesus, nailed upon it, sensed the tree’s 
distress at being used for such a cruel purpose 
and said to it, 
suffering, never again shall the dogwood grow 


RSS 
WELL 





. Its Symbolism: 


“Because of your pity for My 


large enough to be used as a cross. It shall 
be slender and twisted. Its blossoms shall form 
the cross — two long and two short petals. On 
each petal, nail prints, brown with rust, stained 
with red. In the center a crown as of thorns. 
And all who see it will remember . . 


dogwood is a true symbol of all Christianity. 


SEARS 
MONUMENT CO. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


BECKLEY—E. RAINELLE—SPENCER 


.” Thus the 








The right choice of the right monu- 
ment can be a source of long-lasting sat- 
isfaction. It represents a personal family 
bond and becomesa symbol that will live on 


for generations to speak to you and yours. 


We invite you to see our large selec- 
tion of world-famous Rock of Ages mon- 


uments and markers. Learn how truly 
their design symbolism can express your 
fondest memories. Know the true value of 
their superbly beautiful blue-grey granite. 

Each of our Rock of Ages monu- 
ments is backed by a signed and bonded 
guarantee. 


i) 
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opment programs as well. 

All agree that the job to be done is 
to demonstrate not only the reason for 
the Assembly’s meeting in the Kanawha 
Valley is to demonstrate not only the 
fact that the state has ten times as much 
coal reserves as have been mined since 
1863 (enough for 1,000 years at the 
present rate of consumption), but that 
the church, with a sound program of 
outreach and a real concern by pastors, 
officers and people, has enough to chal- 
lenge the best efforts it can give for 
years to come. 

Most of the industry, like that over 
the South, is absentee-owned, with all 
the lack of local responsibility and sup- 
port which that fact brings; much of 
the work of the churches is difficult, 


demanding, and fails to attract and hold 
enough young ministers who will make 
the necessary sacrifices; all too many 
officers and members, as in too many 
other places, don’t want to be bothered 
about these unreached masses. 

So, with the many “big” things being 
done in this state today, the challenge 
ahead is greater than most Presbyter- 
ians—even in West Virginia—are aware. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 
King College—John H. McKinnon, 
Knoxvile, Tenn., May 25; C. Darby Ful- 
ton, Nashville, Tenn., May 26. 
Westminster (Mo.)—Elmer C. Elsea, 
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GUTTERING—SPOUTING—REPAIRING 
Offices 507 Capitol Street—Shops 500-2-4 Eagan Street 


Telephone Dial 2-8343 
CHARLESTON, W. Va. 











Craftsmanship in Printing 


This Company serves the 
leading firms and industries 


in the Kanawha Valley. 


CHARLESTON PRINTING COMPANY 


810 VIRGINIA STREET, WEST, 


CHARLESTON, 2, W. VA. 


Denver, Colo., June 1; Daniel Longwell, 
LIFE, New York; Arthur H. Compton, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 2. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

King College—DD—Thomas A. Fry, 
Jr., Bristol, Tenn., Jos. B. Mack, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Ben Lacy Rose, Bristol, 
Va.; LLD—C. Darby Fulton, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Westminster (Mo)—DD—Albert Gg. 
Edwards, St. Louis, Mo.; LL.D—Rolla E. 
Peters, Minneapolis; Tom K. Smith, St. 
Louis; Arthur H. Compton, St. Louis, 

Presbyterian Junior—The William 
Black Award for personal service in 
missions, pioneer work, or evangelism 
went to Arthur T. Taylor, Marston, N., 
C., minister. 


SUMMER 

Presbyterians, U. S. who will be in 
World Council of Churches ecumenical 
work camps during the summer include: 
From the University of Texas: Philip 
Bell, in Berlin; James Laughlin, Agape, 
Italy; Union Seminary in Va.: Clifford 
Caldwell at St. Etienne and Chambon, 
France; Davidson: Malcolm Doubles, 
Belgium; King College: Vesta Marshall, 
Chambon, France; Bridgewater College: 
Archer Tullige, Assisi, Italy; Flora Mac- 
donald: Harriett Watson, St. Etienne, 
France. 

Also, Jane Dowell, associate director 
of student work, Denton, Texas, Hange- 
lar Germany; and Diane King, social 
worker, Shreveport, La., in England. 








1902 - 1922 - 1952 


This firm joins in welcoming 

the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., on 
its second visit to Charleston and 
the Kanawha Valley. It was in 1922 
that Presbyterians here had the 
honor of being host to such a dis- 
tinguished group. 


At that time a score of years 

had passed since the founding 
of The Carbon Fuel Company; now 
another score of years and ten has 
been added. 


In its 50th year The Carbon 
Fuel Company continues to 
produce high quality domestic, in- 
dustrial and by-product coal through 
modern cleaning plants which is 
shipped to numerous southern states, 
and thoughout the east and mid- 


west. 


The Carbon Fuel Company 
Kanawha Valley Building 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Mines at Carbon, W. Va. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The Sin of Greed 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FR JUNE 22, 1952 
Exodus 20:17; Luke 12:13-21, 29-34. 


I. The 10th Commandment 
Our lesson this week is based on the 
Tenth Commandment, which, in a sense 
summarizes and completes the other 
nine. As Snowden says: 


“The first four commandments deal 
with our relationships to God. Begin- 
ning with the Fifth Commandment we 
are instructed in our duty to our fel- 
lows. Honoring parents, respecting 
human life, keeping the body pure, and 
respecting the sanctity of every man’s 
home, being honest as regards things 
and honest also in the spoken words— 
these are the duties we owe others. As 
a climax and summary of them all, the 
Tenth Commandment tells us that the 
evil desire to have what is not ours lies 
at the root of all those sins which mar 
and desecrate the soul of man.”’ 


The other commandments deal with 
overt acts; this deals rather with that 
mind-set or disposition of the heart 
from which the sinful act proceeds. 
Campbell Morgan points out, for ex- 
ample, that disregard of this command- 
ment leads to sins that break every law 
written upon the second table of the 
law. “It is the sin of covetousness that 
makes it possible for a man to say, ‘It 
is Corban’ (i. e., dedicated to God, 
Mark 7:11) of that he 
should use in honoring his father and 
mother. Criminal records will prove 
that, in a great majority of cases, un- 
holy desire was the inspiration of mur- 
der. No word need be written to dem- 
onstrate the fact that the look of eon- 
cupiscence ever precedes the act of 
adultery. Theft of every description is 
the offspring of desire to possess that 
which is unreachable by lawful means. 
The evil spirit which makes false wit- 
ness possible is motivated far more of- 
ten than perhaps appears by covetous 


possessions 


aspiration. Thus the whole realm of 
human interrelations is disorganized 


and broken by dishonoring the Tenth 
Commandment.” 


1. What Covetousness Is 


To appreciate the significance of this 
commandment we must first under- 
stand its meaning. It is probably the 
most misunderstood of all the ten. To 
covet is not, as many think, simply to 
desire. We may desire our neighbor’s 
book, and beg, or borrow, or buy it from 
him. We may long for many of the 
good things that he possesses and that 
is not necessarily sin. 

To covet is primarily to desire unlaw- 
fully. It is to desire something which 
is forbidden and to desire it with an in- 
ordinate passion which overrides the 
right means or which reaches after un- 
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lawful 
methods. 

But covetousness, as the New Testa- 
ment plainly reveals, goes deeper than 
unlawful desire. It means, in addition, 
to desire more than one needs, more 
than one can possibly use, to desire to 
accumulate money, or to mass material 
goods, or to garner power for the mere 
sake of possession, or that one may 
spend it on mere selfish ends. Covet- 
ousness is unlawful desire, we may say, 
or inordinate desire. 

The man who is bent on accumula- 
tion, who sets his heart on his worldly 
goods, who cleanses the outside of the 
cup while within it is full of extcrtion 
and excess, the man who is unscrupu- 
lous in his business methods, whether 
or not they come within the framework 
of the law, who disregards ethical con- 
siderations, who is hard and unsympa- 
thetic toward the poor, who denies to 
capital or labor its legitimate share of 
the wealth which it produces, who seeks 
excessive profits at whatever cost to the 
community, who takes advantage of 
childhood or womanhood, who is un- 
willing to make sacrifices that others 
may enjoy economic security, such a 
man is a covetous man; and faces the 
condemnation of God’s Word both in 
the Old Testament and in the New. 

Writes Gardiner M. Day in Old Wine 
in New Bottles: 


things and uses'7 unlawful 


“Despite the considerable spirit of 
unselfishness and service which charac- 
terize business, [I do not’ believe that 
any business man will deny that the free 
enterprise system, with its familiar ax- 
iom, competition is the life of trade, and 
its general assumption that an individ- 
ual or corporation has a right to accum- 
ulate an unlimited amount of property, 
puts a premium on a man’s coveting his 
neighbor’s business. In our social life 
we all know people who make a lavish 
display of their possessions, not a little 
in order to make others envious and 
covetous. . . . Nowhere are the evils of 
covetousness more glaringly revealed 
than in the denominational divisions of 
the Christian Church. Each denomina- 
tion, moved by the fact that it believes 
its particular interpretation of Chris- 
tianity to be the best, has untii recent 
years conducted its affairs in much the 
same fashion as has the individual na- 
tion, considering primarily its own cov- 
etous desires and acting only in its own 
interest.”’ 


Is this a fair estimate of the case? 
2. Why Covetousness Is Wrong 


Covetousness, which includes both un- 
lawful desire and inordinate desire is 
wrong. Why? 

First, because it kills contentment. 
It makes us fretful, feverish and 


wretched. It kills the joy we ought to 
find in that provision of God’s bounty 
which is now available to us. 

Second, because it leads to wrong- 
doing. ‘Because all wrong actions grow 
out of wrong desires, it has been said 
quite properly that covetousness is the 
egg that hatches all sins. Once that evil 
spirit gets possession of our hearts we 
no longer know peace and others are 
put in peril by our presence.” 

Third, because it shrivels the soul. It 
was with profound truth that Tennyson 
wrote of ‘“‘the narrowing lust of gold.” 
George Eliot illustrates the truth in 
Silas Marner, ‘withdrawing himself 
from his kind, shutting himself up with 
his guineas, caring and living only for 
them, until his life became ‘like a rivu- 
let that has sunk far down the grass 
fringe of its old breadth into a little 
shivering thread that cuts a groove for 
itself in the barren sand.’’’ Covetous- 
ness is a deadly thing, says Chappell, 
even though it leads to no deed of out- 
ward cruelty. It is an inner rottenness 
that destroys the taste for what is 
best.”” Perhaps this is the significance 
of the Psalmist’s deep saying, ‘‘He gave 
them their request, but sent leanness 
into their soul’ (Ps. 106:15). ‘‘Be sure 
of this,’’ says Paul, “that no immoral or 
impure man, or one who is covetous 
... has any inheritance in the Kingdom 
of Christ and of God” (Eph. 5:5). The 
final consequence of covetousness is 
that it makes fellowship with God im- 
possible. 

One cannot estimate the ravages of 
covetousness in the individual; its ef- 
fect in the social life is everywhere ap- 
parent. There is scarcely any great soc- 
ial evil of our times about the roots of 
which greed is not so intertwined that 
even good men at times almost despair 
of its eradication. Covetousness lies 
back of our slums, the sale of liquor, 
the evils of gambling, the cost of crime, 
the ravages of war. It explains the 
callousness of some capitalists, the bru- 
tality of some corporations (the picture 
has changed for the better in recent 
years), the violence and tyranny of 
some labor leaders and the extreme 
cruelty of our modern despotisms. The 
history of the world is stained and 
darkened by the crimes to which nations 
have been driven by the spirit of cov- 
etousness. Never has its menace been 
more apparent than today. 


II. The Teaching of Jesus 


Jesus had much to say about covet- 
ousness. He regarded it as one of the 
sins which threaten character, destroy 
happiness and jeopardize one’s eternal 
welfare. 

One day when he was teaching, a man 
called out from the crowd, ‘‘Master, tell 
my brother to give me my share of our 
inheritance” (Goodspeed). Note, he 
did not ask Jesus to arbitrate between 
him and his brother, but to give a de- 
cision against his brother. There is no 
evidence either, that his brother was 
willing to arbitrate the issue. The fact 
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that Jesus under these circumstances 
was unwilling to assume the office of a 
judge cannot be interpreted to mean 
that the church has properly no concern 
with social issues. It does suggest that 
it should not pass on technical questions 
that must be decided properly by the 
constituted authorities. Jesus knows, 
writes John Knox in the new Inter- 
preter’s Bible, 


‘‘not only that he is not such a judge 
and does not want to be, but also that 
the ethical questions with which such 
judges deal are not the ultimately im- 
portant ones. In this case he brushes 
aside the immediate occasion (which 
lawyers and judges can handle) and fo- 
cuses attention on the basic cause (with 
which God is concerned), viz., covetous- 
ness. Why is this man so concerned 
about his inheritance? Is it because of 
disinterested concern for justice? As 
Jesus sees it, he is concerned because he 
is covetous. ... In other words, Jesus 
is saying in effect that we have ethical 
problems at the more superficial levels 
often only because we have not truly 
solved a deeper problem. Because this 
man is covetous, he is in trouble with 
his brother.’ 


Seeing that covetousness was at the 
root of the trouble Jesus proceeded to 
warn the multitude against this pre- 
valent and subtle sin. ‘Take heed, and 
beware of all covetousness, for a man’s 
life does not consist in the abundance 
of his possessions.”’ 

To illustrate this general proposition 
he told a story: 


““A rich man’s estate bore heavy crops. 
So he debated, ‘What am [I to do?’ I 
have no room to store my crops.’ And 
he said, ‘This is what | will do. I will 
pull down my _ granaries and build 
larger ones, where I can store all my 
produce and my goods. And I will say 
to my soul, “Soul, you have ample 
stores laid up for many a year; take 
your ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’ ”’ 
But God said to him, ‘Foolish man, this 
very night your soul is wanted; and 
who will get all you have prepared? So 
fares the man who lays up treasures for 





AT THE ASSEMBLY—Dr. Thomp- 
son, who writes his commentary on 
the Sunday school lessons on this 
page, is on home 
ground during the 
Assembly. His 
father, the Assem- 
bly’s Moderator in 


1933, was pastor 
of the First 
Church, Charles- 


ton, from 1902 to 
1938. He died in 
1946. 

No commissioner, Dr. Thompson is 
attending the meeting as chairman 
of the Assembly’s Committee on the 
Minister and His Work. He and his 
wife are visiting his mother and 
brothers in Charleston. Commis- 
sioners who follow his lessons in this 
paper will want to speak to him dur- 
ing the meeting. 
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himself instead of gaining the riches 
of God.” 


(We are rich toward God when we 
are rich in those things which are pleas- 
ing to him.) 

There is no hint that this man’s 
wealth was unjustly acquired. He 
seems to have acted in a business-like 
way. Why, then, does Jesus say he was 
foolish? Two reasons suggest them- 
selves. (1) He thought only of himself. 
Bigger and better barns to store up 
goods for himself, 


“additional lands, stocks, bonds, 
automobiles, and luxuries. He already 
had more than he could consume him- 
self. That there were thousands who 
did not have enough never entered his 
thoughts. The possibility of endowing 
a church, a_ struggling school, an 
orphans’ home, or even of assisting 
some boy or girl in securing an educa- 
tion, or some equivalent start for future 
usefulness, was something he had never 
dreamed of. The horizons of this man 
were bounded by his own fence cor- 
ners.”’ 


(2) He thought only of his material 
needs, his Own bodily pleasures. His 
crops were important, his barns were 
important, but when he died he left 
them behind. He had stored up much 
goods for many years on earth, but 
nothing for eternity. He did not have 
the sort of wealth that one can carry 
into the world beyond. He was not rich 
toward God. His whole philosophy 
could be summed up in his own phrase 
—‘‘take thine ease, eat, drink and be 
merry.” 

A group of prominent churchmen 
adopted a statement a few years ago 
which read in part as follows: 


oor 


There spreads among us Christians a 
desire to live in needless luxury, which 
takes no account of the poverty of mil- 
lions in our own and other lands. No 
man has a right to more of the goods of 
life than are required to satisfy his own 
just needs, as long as hunger, spirit- 
destroying toil and lack of opportunity 
remain the portion of others for whom 
Christ died. The spread of habits of 
speculation is destructive of the moral 
fibre of the nation. To seek wealth 
without rendering due service; or to 
persuade others to engage in such a 
gainble, is to destroy all relations be- 
tween labor and reward, and so consti- 
tute a betrayal of the ethical standards 
of Christian society. Greed is still a 
most powerful agency opposing the ad- 
vance of the Kingdom of God. ‘Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon.’ Until we 
Christians are ready to subordinate the 
desire for profit to the welfare of the 
human beings dependent upon the in- 
dustries for which we hold responsibil- 
ity. we cannot claim to understand the 
mind of Christ or to be worthy of his 
fellowship.”’ 


Do you agree with these statements? 
Is it possible for a good man, gaining 
his wealth by perfectly legitimate means 
to starve his soul? Are we giving too 
much time to our business, too little 
time to the things of God? 


“You must not ask what you are to 
have to eat or drink, and you must not 


be anxious about it. For these are alj 
things the nations of the world are jn 
pursuit of, and your Father knows well 
that you need them. But you must 
strive to find his kingdom and you wil] 
have these other things besides.” 
(Goodspeed). 


Wrote Ernest Fremont Tittle in his 
Gospel According to Luke: 


“Jesus does not belittle the material, 
We are to pray for daily bread, as wel] 
as for forgiveness. He does not decry 
working, saving, looking ahead, the ab- 
sence of which simply means that others 
will have to look out for us or our fam- 
ilies. What is here deplored is a life 
that magnifies the material and neglects 
God. Caring above all for materia] 
goods and comforts, a man will make 
money-making his chief concern. This 
may lead him to questionable associa- 
tions and practices. It will certainly 
lead him to anxious fears. He will fear 
that he will not get the things he goes 
after; or, if he has acquired them, that 
he will not be able to keep them. It 
will obscure his vision of God and 
thereby deprive him of the moral guid- 
ance and spiritual support of religious 
faith. What Jesus urges is a relation 
to God of devotion and trust whereby 
a man is able to place a right valuation 
on the material and to achieve confi- 
dence and courage for living in all con- 
ditions.”’ 


Jesus urges his followers to seek 
God’s kingdom, that is, God’s reign 
among men as their supreme objective. 
If they do they will find that there is 
enough for all. As Tittle comments: 


“We were given the means—mechan- 
ical, industrial, technological—of build- 
ing a great age, a society free from hun- 
ger and poverty, and assuring to all 
men in all lands a fair chance in life. 
But we did not seek first the kingdom 
of God. We put individual gain before 
the common good. We put national ad- 
vantage and aggrandizement before the 
welfare of the world as a whole. And 
behold the result: a world shaken to 
its foundations—hungry, fearful, sus- 
picious, strife-ridden and _ threatened 
with all-engulfing destruction. The 
faith that the way of life is revealed in 
Christ has been vindicated in human ex- 
perience down the ages and never more 
conclusively than in our own time.” 


If we are to make progress toward 
this realization of the divine ideal we 
who are Christians must sit loose as to 
our possessions, willing to share out of 
our abundance with those who lack, and 
concerned with heavenly riches more 
than earthly goods. ‘‘For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be 
If our heart is set on earthly 
treasure above all else, then when that 
is gone we have lost everything. But 
‘if our heart is in the kingdom, not only 
will we use our possessions aright, our 
treasure will be in the Kingdom, safe 
forever, for this Kingdom’s consum- 
mation is in the glory of heaven” (R. 
C. H. Lenski). 


also.”’ 


Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Dil- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
gnats of the Churches of Christ in the 
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BOOK NOTES 


MARCHING OFF THE MAP. By Hal- 
ford E. Luccock. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 192 pp., $2.50. 

It is an event when a book of sermons 
by Yale’s professor of homiletics is 
printed. This is the first such collection 
from Dr. Luccock in 28 years. Through- 
out the entire volume, his dry humor is 
evident. The number of illustrations, 
the wide variety of sources from which 
they are drawn, and their unfailing apt- 
ness to the point illustrated, will be the 
envy of every would-be preacher who 
reads this volume. Another striking 
characteristic of Dr. Luccock’s preach- 
ing is its timeliness. There is hardly a 
sermon without constant reference to 
the front-page events of our time. The 
dominant impression as a whole is that 
of a keen mind moving with quiet poise 
and sharp wit among all the confusing 
problems of our day, and bringing to 
bear on them the insights of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Those who like to feed on the solid 
meat of expository preaching will be 
somewhat disappointed. Dr. Luccock 
sometimes uses texts as thought-starters, 
seldom enters into a thorough exposi- 
tion of a connected passage of Scripture. 
It could perhaps be said that the ser- 
mons gain their impressive timeliness at 
the expense of dwelling too briefly on 
those things which are timeless. 


A. C. WINN. 





Nokesville, Va. 


FAITH MUST BE LIVED. By Harry 
Milton Taylor. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 188 pp., $2.50. 

The subtitle, Prescriptions in Chris- 
tian Psychology, interprets for us the 
title. In twenty brief but clear chapters 
the author deals with the common prob- 
lems of every individual, such as ten- 
sion, guilt, fear, maturity, prayer, etc. 
The problem is stated, analyzed, diag- 
nosed, and a prescription written. This 
prescription is in the light of the best 
Christian psychology. 

Laymen may be tempted to turn to 
the chapter dealing with their particular 
problem. This is good, but everyone 
should read the entire book, especially 
the last five chapters: Life Transcen- 
dent, We Need God, God Is Able, God 
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Needs Us, and God’s Love. Ministers 
who do not try to be amateur psychia- 
trists, but who recognize their responsi- 
bility as Christian counselors, will find 
this book most suggestive for it goes 
directly at the problem as a spiritual 
one. The author recognizes that many 
profess the Christian faith who do not 
practice it. 

Dr. Taylor, formerly professor of 
systematic theology at Drew Seminary, 
has been since 1943 Minister of Calvary 
Methodist Church, East Orange, N. J. 
He writes out of a rich background of 
scholarship and of experience in coun- 
seling with troubled persons. 

R. MATTHEW LYNN. 

Midland, Texas. 


A MAN AND HIS GOD. By Russell J. 


Humbert. Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nash- 
ville, 124 pp., $1.50. 
Written for busy laymen, these 


twenty-two messages are brief, to the 
point, forceful, full of challenge. The 
style is direct, concrete; illustrations 
and quotations are apt. A few of the 
topics are: ‘‘Men Wanted!” ‘Foes of 
Healthy Living,’ ‘‘Has Life Gone 
Stale?” “Faith on Fire!’’ Men, in all 
professions will find this book realistic 
and vital. DONALD E. NEEL 
Norfolk, Va. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Confederate States of America 1861- 
1865. E. Merton Coulter. La, State Uni- 
versity Press, Baton Rouge. $7.00. 

Faith and Education. George A. But- 
trick. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville. $2.00. 








To Heaven on Horseback. Paul Crans- 
ton. Julian Messner, Inc., N. Y. $3.00. 

The Homeward Trail, Joyce Berggren. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $2.00. 

Biblical Texts. Paul W. Nesper. The 
Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio. $3.95. 

Man and His Gods. Homer W. Smith. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $5.00. 

The Emperor Constantine. Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and inital including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 











WANTED 





HOUSEKEEPER—in home of Presby- 


terian minister. Two school-age chil- 
dren. Address reply: Box 4, King College, 
Bristol, Tenn, 


NATIONAL RADIO PULPIT 


COAST TO COAST NBC NETWORK 
1952 Summer Series 
EVERY SUNDAY 
10-10:30 A. M. 9-9:30 A. M. 
(3... &. F.) (GC. 8. TF.) 








OUR RADIO PREACHER 
DR. JOHN A. REDHEAD 
Pastor of First Presbyterian Church 
Greensboro, N. C. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 15 
‘‘The Pathway to Power’’ 
Write for Copies of Messages 
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“PROMISE AT 


This new film just released tells the intriguing 
story of the work of our Mission in Ecuador. 


4 15 MINUTES * SOUND « COLOR « RENTAL $4.00 
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ORDER FROM: 


AUDIO-VISUAL AID SECTION, PRESBYTERIAN 


BOOK STORE, 8 NORTH 6TH STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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CHANGES 


H. Keith Hill, formerly of Cairo, Ga., 
is now assistant pastor of the First 
church, Albany, Ga. 

James R. Blackwood, formerly of St. 
Charles, Mo., has become pastor of the 
church alongside the campus of Wooster 
College, of which institution he is an 
alumnus. His address is 1025 Forest 
Drive, Wooster, Ohio. 

W. F. Rogers from Newport, Ark., to 
611 Hankins St., Warren, Ark. 

William H. Foster, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant pastor of the First church, 
Houston, Texas, is now serving Trinity 
church, 16th and Inglewood, Arlington, 
Va. 

Roger Williams from Livingston, Ala., 
to Pine Ridge, Miss. 

W. Earle Stevens, formerly of West- 
minster church, Shreveport, La., has 
begun his new work as pastor of West- 
minster church, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SUMMER 


James E. Fogartie, Ft. Smith, Ark., 
will supply the pulpit of St. Andrews 
church in Wembley, London, England, 
during July. In August he will go as an 
accredited visitor, with Mrs. Fogartie, 
to the World Conference on Faith and 
Order at Lund, Sweden. 

John Fischbach, University, Va., and 
wife will be a part of the Sherwood Eddy 
Tour in Europe during the summer. 

EK. Lee Stoffel, Maxton, N. C., 
with his wife, will be in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 
mer, in addition to preaching there, 
will also attend conferences in Great 
Britain—at Iona and Study and General 
Swanich in Derbyshire. 

Fred P. Turner, Ocala, Fla., will visit 
Italy, Jerusalem, 
European countries. 
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Davis and Etkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing 
mate; modern buildings; 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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COLUMBIA ALUMNI 


New officers of the alumni association 
of Columbia Theological Seminary are: 
P. D. Patrick, Kings Mountain, N. C., 
president; Harry K. Holland, Marietta, 
Ga., vice-president; Harry H. Bryan, 
Bessemer, Ala., secretary; and C. Ed- 
ward Davis, Greenville, S. C., treasurer. 
At the recent annual alumni meeting “J. 
McDowell Richards Day” was observed, 
celebrating the seminary president’s 20 
years there. In addition to a ‘Book of 
Remembrance”’ containing testimonials 
to Dr. Richards’ service, the alumni pre- 
sented him with a new automobile. 

Eugenia Hopper, who has been direc- 
tor of religious education in the First 
church, Lubbock, Texas, is now Okla- 
homa assistant to the Texas-Oklahoma 
regional director of religious education, 
Jack B. McMichael, of Dallas. Miss 


Hopper is at 8th and Ash, Duncan, 
Okla. 

Francis Stribling has been notified 
that passage to Formosa is now avai, 
able, so she is en route there to take up 
work with Chinese refugees on that 
island. Address: 94 (2) N. Chung Shan’ 
Road, Taipei, Formosa. 
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THE EYES OF THE 
ASSEMBLY 
ARE UPON THIS 
REMARKABLE COLLEGE 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


Red Springs, N. C. 


FLORA MACDONALD 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 
A liberal arts college for 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


1952 


men 











A Living Investment 
in American Youth 


Clinton, S. C. 





e Christian Education Building High Moral Values 
e Fully Accredited; In Liberal Arts Tradition 
e Military Training for Reserve Commissions 


Presbyterian College 


Marshall W. Brown, President 














DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER IS NOT 


AN ACCIDENT. 


John R. Cunningham, President 
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